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The author of this monograph, Neil Linley (born April 8, 1946), 
received his B.A. degree in Classics from Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
England (1967), and his M.A. also from the University of Cambridge 
(1972). He spent four and a half years, from 1970 to 1974, in the Near 
East, first in Libya, then in Saudi Arabia, teaching English to Arabic 
speaking students. From 1974 to 1978 he was a graduate student in the 
Department of Classics in the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
In the following years most of his time was devoted to his thesis project, 
the edition and translation of the Arabic text published in the present 
monograph. He died on June 23, 1982, only a few weeks before his 
planned thesis defense. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was awarded 
posthumously by the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

If Dr. Linley had lived to prepare this monograph for publication, 
he would have added at least the elements of a commentary, containing 
in particular the principal references to parallel passages in Greek texts. 
Under the circumstances, however, it was decided not to interfere with 
the work, apart from minor editorial adjustments, so that it should re- 
main entirely Dr, Linley’s contribution — and a very worthwhile one — 
to classical and Arabic scholarship. The Arabic text is a facsimile of 
Dr. Linley’s handwritten copy. 

Because the Department of Classics had no one competent to deal 
with a work in Arabic, Professor George F. Hourani, of the Department 
of Philosophy, very kindly undertook the task of thesis supervisor. 
The Department of Classics wants to express its gratitude to him and 
to the outside reader, Professor Franz Rosenthal (Yale), for their en- 
couraging interest in the project and for many helpful suggestions; and 
to Dr. Gabriel Lahood, who besides eliminating some grammatical 
and orthographical anomalies, did a final collation of the Arabic text 
with the photocopies of the manuscript. 


L. G. Westerink 
Editor, Arethusa Monographs 
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INTRODUCTION 


1, Manuscript 


The present edition is based upon the text preserved in MS 888 
in the Arabic collection of the Escorial Library in Madrid. The title-page 
of the manuscript reads: kitab an-nukat wat-timar at-tibbiya wal-falsaftya: 
“Book of Medical and Philosophical Gists and Fruits.” 

As for a date for the manuscript, F. Rosenthal! has noted two 
dated owner’s marks on the title-page (the earliest 722/1322). 

The manuscript consists of fourteen sections, of which the present 
text, the eighth section, occupies folios 91a to 114a. An incomplete list 
of the contents of the manuscript may be found in Brockelmann.? 

One section only of the manuscript has been edited to date; the 
final section, dealing with the Tabula Cebetis, is treated by Rosenthal. 

The manuscript is clearly and carefully written, in a naskhi hand. 
Words omitted from the body of the text are inserted, vertically or hori- 
zontally, in the margin, and an omission-sign (§ inserted in the text, at 
the point at which the omission occurs. 

As was the custom, the diacritics used in Arabic to distinguish 
between the phonetic values of consonants having the same basic written 
form (for example z ji Th T kh) are frequently omitted, nor is alto- 
gether consistent use made of the sign of ’ihmal, which indicates that dia- 
critics are absent; this sign, a small subscript ha’ (for use with jim, ha’, and 
kha’) or ‘ayn (to distinguish between ‘ayn and ghayn) is occasionally used 
by the scribe when in fact a diacritic should have been present (or must 
be read as present). 

A further feature of the manuscript is the tendency of hamza to 
disappear, and this happens, generally speaking, in one of two ways; when 


“The Symbolism of the Tabula Cebetis,” in Recherches d@'Islamologie, Bibliothéque 
Philosophique de Louvain 26 (Louvain, 1978), pp. 274-83. 

Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1943-1949) I 635, and Supplementbande 
(Leiden, 1937-1942) I 884, 

Op. cit., pp. 277-83. 
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the hamza is in final position, in which it lacks a bearer, it disappears 
entirely. For example: 


+o becomes pe (58.2) 

toe becomes se passim 
rau _ 2 becomes L au (4.7) 

s&TDI becomes bur (10.7) 


Otherwise, in the case of medial hamza, some alteration takes place; 
the original bearer of hamza usually recovers its vocalic or consonantal 
value (so that } becomes |, % becomes 9 — for example, ol 5 J 
becomes Lis 9,5 , at 52.4 — and a i/y becomes consonantal y). In cases 
where medial hamza could correctly be written without a bearer, the posi- 
tion disappears, as for example te8, becomes Win (4.3), te _ be- 
comes & 2. (56.5) and a 3){1 becomes % oJ (54.8). 

The scribe tends to be uncomfortable with Greek names, other 
than the best-known (() 9‘ JLais standard for ‘Plato,’ \p | slaw oceurs 
once, in the standard form, for ‘Socrates’): examples are cpu L, com- 
pletely unpointed, occurring once (2.8) for nw C= @adfic, and ‘Em- 
pedocles’ is rendered (jL5 5.5), that is *Mbadmls, the second ‘m’ 
being evidently a mechanical error for q, or owls > Laol , ie., Mbadqls. 
‘Athens’ is rendered, without pointing, 4.4. | (most likely to be read 
’Athiniyah‘). 

In the section devoted to numerology (76.9-80.9) ‘Zeus’ is rendered 
CU” 3 1s (78.5); it may be better to read this as we gl’, (Zaw5s), as this 
was a common Arabic rendering of the name.’ ‘Athene’ becomes Lo | 
(A6nvé), demonstrating an exact correspondence (ibid.); in the same sen- 
tence, the deity symbolized by the number seven is named as ro) rie ; 


4 Cf. Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis, edd. P. Kraus, R. Walzer (London, 1951), (Plato 
Arabus, I), text p. , 

* P. Kunitzsch, ‘‘Zeus in Bagdad. Zu einem Gedicht von Abii Nuwds,” in Diem and Wild 
(edd.), Studien aus Arabistik und Semitisik (Wiesbaden, 1980), pp. 99-113. 
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which may well have been, as Dr Rosenthal suggested to me, () 9b , or 
perhaps ¢)y hl , that is “AnddAwv, a perfectly acceptable rendering. 

The allocation of the number three to Athene is puzzling, as Athene 
was normally associated with seven: because she was durjtmp and napévoc, 
seven was the one number out of the decad which best suited her,® on the 
ground that of the numbers from one to ten, no two numbers can be com- 
bined by multiplication to generate seven, nor can seven combine by multi- 
plication to produce any number that has the value ten or less. Hence, 
although in Iamblichus, at any rate, Apollo is nowhere found as an epithet 
of seven,’ he is not ruled out as the name behind Oo ne , as the allocation of 
three to Athene is also unattested by Iamblichus. 

Another imported word of great interest occurs in three forms in 
the text (two are apparently derived from an original importation kumr). 
At 20.3 the ¢y 93,9 are said to be the servants or ministers of the demons, 
At 94.7 the same word is used adjectivally to describe a nature that 
is present within us, equated by the author with the Pythagorean @siov 
yévog {verse 63), and identified with the intellect. This word does not ap- 
pear in the standard lexicons. Dr Rosenthal has kindly pointed out to me 
that the plural form found at 20.3 may go back to i “a pagan priest,” 
derived from Aramaic kumrd, and which appears in Christian Arabic. 
The adjectival form occurring at 94.7 may have been generated by the 
present author. 


2. The Author 
Brockelmann (GAL FP 635) provides the following identification: 


Abu ’I-Farag ‘Abdallah b. at-Tayyib al-‘Iriqi was 
Secretary to Catholicos Elias I, physician and teacher 
at the ‘Adud Hospital in Baghdad; he died 435/1043. 


In Suppl. 1 884 he is named identically, except that al-Gathalig is 
added to the name. 


[Iamblichus] Theologoumena Arithmeticae, 54.11 de Falco. 

Op. cit. Index (Epitheta Numerorum), pp. 89, 90. 

Hollady's Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (Leiden, 1973), gives 
* 3 pl. nin : priest (of pagan gods).” 
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Graf? furnishes a full account of ibn at-Tayyib’s life, literary output 
and teaching activity. The following account is given of his life: 


Abu ’1-Farag ‘Abdallah ibn at-Tayyib al ‘Iraqi, 
philosopher, physician, monk and priest in one 
person, worked and wrote during the first half of 
the eleventh century. The following dates in his life 
are confirmed: 

‘Abdallah ibn at-Tayyib studied medicine and 
was already practising it in 1015/16 (406 H.) at the 
hospital named after its founder, ‘Adud ad-Daula. 
He was Patriarchal Secretary under Catholicos 
Yiihanna ibn Nazik (1012-1022), was held in the 
highest esteem by the new ruler of Baghdad and of 
all Iraq, Galal ad-Daula, and chaired the electoral 
council that elected Elias (I) to the position of 
Catholicos (1028-1049). As the latter’s secretary, 
in 1028, he prepared the ecclesiastical approval for 
the account of Elias of Nisibis on his “‘seven ses- 
sions.” Ibn at-Tayyib died at the end of October 
1043 and was buried in the church at Darta. 


3. The Pythagorean XpvoG Enn in the Arabic Tradition 


The Pythagorean poem known as the Xpvoé Exn reached the Arabs 
in the form of a literal translation. Professor M. Ullmann, in an unpublished 
work (Diss. Munich 1959), collates a number of Arabic versions of the 
text. These versions may be regarded as copies of a single authoritative 
translation with some variants of a minor nature. 

One Arabic version has been translated! into German, and thence 
into English.1 On the whole, the standard of translation is quite high, 


° Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Litteratur, Il (Vatican, 1947), pp. 160ff. 

0 By F. Rosenthal, in Das Fortleben der Antike im Islam (Artemis: Ziirich, 1965), pp. 165- 
68. 

1 In The Classical Heritage in Islam (a translation by E. and J. Marmorstein of Rosenthal’s 
Fortleben), (Berkeley, 1975), pp. 118-120. 


although at times the result is flat and obscure: tov Te KataxBovious bad 
Saipovac (verse 3), for example, comes out as iP 3 UI gle> that is 
“inhabitants of the earth,” and occasionally a gloss is resorted to. 

Mullach’? reports that the interpres arabs presents the reading 
é0avatov .. . 8edv in place of the more regular plural, in verse 1. Judging 
only from the section of the present commentary which deals with the first 
verse, it is tempting to suppose either that the version of verse 1 having the 
singular form instead of the plural was in fact used by ibn at-Tayyib, or that 
he himself made the adjustment, possibly on the grounds that Muslim 
readers would find a single deity far more congenial, at least at the outset of 
the exposition, than the multiplicity of gods, which does, however, reappear 
at later stages in the work. 


4. Two Arabic Commentaries on the Xpvok tm ‘ 


Ibn at-Tayyib’s commentary on the Xpvod ~nn shows not the 
slightest sign of dependence upon the standard Arabic translation of the 
poem. Whenever he needs to quote verses, he does so by means of what, 
in the absence of indications to the contrary, must be taken as his own 
paraphrase of the Greek original.’ 


This independence becomes the more impressive when one consults 
another Arabic commentary on the Xpvod én, preserved at Princeton 
(MS Garrett 308, ff. 303b - 308b), dated 677/1278-1279, and attributed in 
the title to Iamblichus. In this case, the commentary is based upon lemmata 
which, as quoted in the text, are identical with the standard Arabic version 


presented by Ullmann, with one significant exception!!* 


'2 See below p. viii, n. 18. 

‘3 One interesting case, possibly an exception, arises in his treatment of verse 36 xai mepvAatd 
ye tata xoieiv, 6ndoa Pbdvov ioxe1, where POdvog “envy” is rendered in the commentary 
by A.W... . Unfortunately, it appears that, at some stage, this word came to be read, not 
as SoxneP “envy” (with ihmdl of the ha’), but as wif “body,” since the com- 
mentary on this verse (ff. 105a-105b) has more to do with the body than it has with envy. 
At this point it may be stated, in answer to a question raised by G. Endress (Procius Arabus 
{Beirut 1973], p. 27), that the contents of the Escorial and Princeton MSS are certainly not 
identical; whether they ultimately go back to the same Greek source it has been impossible 


to determine on the basis of a preliminary examination of the ‘Iamblichus’ commentary. 
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5. Ibn at-Tayyib’s Commentary, Hierocles and Proclus 


Mention has been made elsewhere in this introduction of the fact 
that the scribe who copied Ibn at-Tayyib’s commentary was uneasy when 
confronted with Greek names, The name of Proclus occurs twice in the 
commentary, once in the title — tafsir Brqls “Proclus’ commentary” — and 
again at the very end of the text. 

This has raised an extremely interesting question, namely, whether 
there ever was a commentary on the XpvoG énn by Proclus, and whether 
Ibn at-Tayyib may have had access to it, where we have not; or whether 
Tbn at-Tayyib’s commentary “is a misattribution, due to the misreading of 
Buruklus for the less known Neoplatonist Hierocles (which can be easily 
explained).”5 

The explanation hinted at by Walzer depends precisely upon the 
vicissitudes suffered by Greek names at the hands of Arab scribes: in our 
manuscript, we are presented with the word ob = Brqls (i-e., 
TipdxAog); if, however, we had been presented with ots wv’. » differing 
from the above by the addition of a single dot, this would equal Yrqls, 
which is a reasonably adequate rendering of ‘IepoxAjjc. Since Greek 
names are frequently hard to identify when transplanted into Arabic, the 
question whether this is a case of misattribution, or misunderstanding of 
a relatively uncommon name — that of Hierocles — for a commoner one — 
that of Proclus — becomes the more pressing. 

There are, in Arabic sources, references to a commentary by Proclus; 
an-Nadim mentions, in his section on Proclus,'* a commentary on the 


Xpvoe Exn: 
ale 95 AWD posts bles ..w eos 


Noteworthy, however, is the fact (pointed out to me by Professor Westerink) that both 
commentaries mention the Pythagoreans’ use of music, which is not mentioned by Hierocles, 
although both Iamblichus (V.P. 110) and Porphyry (V.P. 30) refer to it. 

The exception to the general fidelity, in the ‘lamblichus’ text, to the text furnished by 
Ullmann, occurs at 307r. Sff., where the ‘lemma’ is completely different from the standard 
form. 

‘SR. Walzer, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, I (New Edition, Leiden, 1960), s.v. Buruklus. 
‘6 Fikrist, ed. G. Fligel (Leipzig, 1871/2), p. 252; cf. al-Qiftt, Ta’rikh al-Hukama’ 39.10 and 
Hajjl Khalifah, Kashf az-Zuniin 2012b. 


ee OSs kU olf Gl» sees d859 
oe es ae A eo a NG ad 
an2 ps Ay ¢ BL el Bb aie, fo 


[Book of] commentary on the Golden Exhortations 
of Pythagoras, in about 100 folios; there is also a 
Syriac version; he made it for his daughter. Thabit 
translated three pages of it, and then died, without 
having completed it. 


As was stated earlier, the question of the relationship between Ibn 
at-Tayyib’s commentary and that of Hierocles was originally raised by 
Walzer. Hierocles’ commentary’’ presents the matters raised in the Xpuod 
&ny in such a way as to make them suitable preparatory material for the 
student’s progression towards the more exacting disciplines of Logic, 
Physics and Theology: 


Tadta 5& (Cwiic dvOpmnivng Kd0apoic Kai 
teheLotys, sc. PlAocogia) népuKev apeth Kai 
GAnGera péArota dxepydCeoOar, 7 pév tiv dpetpiav 
tav nabdv eEopifovaa, 4 8k tO Betov eldog toi 
ebvds Exovor Rpooktopévn. Set odv npd¢ tadtTHV 
thY EmotHNV, HY péAACVGAV ds KaDapods 
kai teheiovg noteiv, Kavovac Exe tiv év Bpayei 
Simpiopévovg, olov apopiopots tivasg texviKotc, 
Smog av év téEer Kai ebpeOddmg mpds tO tic 
edtotac téhos GQikapEba. THV Sé toLoObTOV KAVévOV 
tHV mpdc tv SAnv irocogiav suvTEWdévtTOV 
ta TlvGayopixe Exn ta obtac émixarotpeva Xpvod, 
év npotors dv Oeinuev ebadyac. 


Now, virtue and truth are especially disposed to 
effectuate these things (the purification and per- 
fection of human life, sc. philosophy). Virtue does 
this by banishing the excess of the passions, while 


—_______ 


7 Ed. Mullach (Berlin, 1853), superseded by Kéhler (Teubner: Stuttgart, 1974). 


vy, 
I! 
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truth provides the divine form as an addition to those 
already well-formed by nature. We must accordingly 
have certain canons, briefly defined, like technical 
rules, for this knowledge that will make us pure and 
perfect, so that we might reach the goal of the good 
life in an orderly and methodical fashion. In first 
place among such canons directed towards phi- 
losophy as a whole, we would justifiably rank the 
Pythagorean verses that are given the epithet 
“Golden.” 


The impression given throughout the commentary of Hierocles is 
that it was composed specifically as a tool for beginners, using the Pythag- 
orean poem as a text upon which to base a preparatory ethical treatise, 
and avoiding questions of Theology and of Philosophy. 

Whatever original work lies behind the commentary of Ibn at- 
Tayyib, or even if, as may be, the work is the product of his own inspiration 
at least in part, there is no indication of any awareness that Ethics, and 
ethical texts, should properly be only the groundwork for further study in 
Philosophy; if such a limitation on the subject matter were recognized by 
the writer, one might expect him to avoid touching upon Metaphysics, 
which he does not. There is nowhere the idea that beginners only are being 
addressed; the pedagogic manner sometimes adopted is appropriate 
enough, when one considers that readers in Eleventh-Century Baghdad, 
even, it is likely, members of a circle such as Ibn at-Tayyib’s own, would 
have found specific doctrines and definitions of Pythagorean, Platonic, 
or Neoplatonic philosophy unfamiliar, although, as Muslims, they would 
have found the emphatically monotheistic tone which surfaces in places 
in the commentary quite congenial.'* 


18 Muslim readers may have been confused by the attributes given to Zeus in the commentary: 
at 78.5 he is stated to possess exclusive unity ( ee \ x 9 is normally applied only 
to God), and yet at 92.10 he is declared to be “the one unique Father” and “father of souls.” 
Although his (divine) unity would allow him to be identified with Allah, his paternal function: 
would not: Qur dn, Stira 112, states that “(Allah) has not begotten, nor was He begotten.” 
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In the commentary of Ibn at-Tayyib, questions of Theology and 
Metaphysics are touched upon, and there is no indication that these are 
restricted matters. The soul’s apprehension of God, even though it is 
referred to metaphorically (as a “glimpse”’), is out of place in Ethics: further, 
the metaphysical construct, the triad Being — Life — Intelligence which 
occurs at 12.6-7, belongs with Philosophy, not with Ethics, as does the 
triad Soul — Body — Possessions of 48.8-50.6, although the latter triad 
here has ethical relevance, as illustrating the varying degrees of value ex- 
hibited by the elements of the triad in relation to human life. 

As for the triad Being — Life — Intelligence, its occurrence here 
does not furnish evidence that a lost commentary by Proclus may have 
formed the basis for Ibn at-Tayyib’s work. While it is true that Proclus’ 
system employs the triad,’ it is equally true that the same triad is found 
so frequently in later Neoplatonic writers that it may be said to have become 
a commonplace; further, there is some evidence to suggest that its develop- 
ment as an analysis of Being may have begun very early.° 


Of interest here is the striking divergence between verse 1 and the commentary, which 

substitutes the singular “Allah” for the Greek plural. Mullach (p. 3, note on verse 1) says: 
‘Eandem lectionem fortasse exprimit interpres arabs, cuius verba sic latine reddidit Joh. 
Elichmannus . . . ‘““Primum eorum quae tibi praecipio post timorem Dei ter optimi maximi, 
ut reverenter habeas eos quibus non decreta est mors a Deo quique eius sunt amici, ut 
illis honorem exhibeas eum, quem approbat religio.”’ (‘The Arabic interpreter perhaps 
expresses the same reading; J. Elichmann has rendered his words into Latin as follows: 
“First of ali those things to which I enjoin you, after the fear of God thrice best and greatest, 
is that you hold in veneration those for whom God has not decreed death, and also those 
who are His friends, so that you might show to Them the honor commended by religion.”’’) 
This shift, from plural to singular, which Ibn at-Tayyib exhibits, may help to explain the 
at times bewildering alternation in the commentary between Allah “God” and al-’alihah 
“gods”; he may be trying to reconcile polytheism with the preferences of a monotheistic 
audience. 
Proclus, Elements of Theology, ed. E. R. Dodds (Oxford, 1933 [repr. 1963]), propositions 
101-103, and expecially Dodds’ notes pp. 252-253; for its frequency in the Platonic Theology, 
see Saffrey and Westerink, Théologie Platonicienne, Vol. 1 (Paris, 1968), pp. LXV-LXVI. 
Dodds, pp. 252-253; for a case for the part of the triad in Porphyry, see P, Hadot, Porphyre 
et Victorinus (Paris, 1968), especially chapter IV. 
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It is interesting to note that the anecdote attributed at 38.3-4 to Theano: 
“Tf I were not angry, I would beat you,” was also attributed to Plato, as 


words through lack of diacritics that may be relied upon, has been the 
vailability of only one manuscript. 

well as to others. Diogenes Laertius”! reports the anecdote in Greek as Increasing familiarity with the author's work, specifically in this 
“neyaotiyaoo dv... el wh dpyifopnv.” It appears that the ascription of 


this anecdote to Theano is found only in a work of Proclus, surviving (in 


text, though in other manuscript works also, enabled me to achieve reason- 
able certainty as to the identity of a word in cases where ambiguity existed: 
either the pointing for such words has been inserted into the text as it is 
here reproduced, or the word has been written without diacritics, in the 
critical apparatus or in the body of the text, to indicate that in my opinion 


William of Moerbeke’s translation) under the title De decem dubitationibus 
circa providentiam,” where it runs (p. 86 Boese): 


Et Theana illa ad ministram dixit: si non essem pane : wee 
some: ambiguity still remains; in the latter case, I have tried to indicate 


the ambiguity. 

There are one or two instances in the text of dittography; these 
have been relatively easy to recognize and to rectify; I have called attention 
to them in the critical apparatus. 

Where there are grounds to suspect an omission which has not been 


irata, verberarem utique te.” 


To conclude, there is no positive ground to support the view that 
Ibn at-Tayyib had access to a commentary by Proclus on the Xpvo& Ex, 
and made use of it as a basis for his own work. Until such time as further 
material is forthcoming, it can be said simply that the tone, compass and 
atmosphere of Hierocles’ work do not immediately invite the suggestion immediately and automatically correctible, I have simply indicated that 
that his work formed a basis for Ibn at-Tayyib’s commentary; there is a something is missing, and have made no effort to ‘restore’ the lost word 
thoroughly reverential atmosphere developed and sustained by Ibn at- — or words. 
2S Wherever I have been shown solutions to problems beyond my skill, 
Ihave tried to record the suggested solution and its originator. Most helpful 
in this respect have been comments from Dr Rosenthal, who has apprised 
me of likely omissions to the text. Such omissions render the task of working 


Tayyib which may stem from a Greek original, but hardly from Hierocles. 
Proclus did, however, generate a reverential tone which is not discordant 
with Ibn at-Tayyib here; yet on the grounds of all the material contained in 
Tbn at-Tayyib’s commentary, the only yield as to the question of its author- 
ship is that Walzer’s suggestion (p. vi, above) must be abandoned. The _ with a unique copy of a manuscript extremely difficult; at certain points, 
text as here reproduced provides no justification for assuming a palaeo- 
graphical error as the cause of its attribution to Proclus, nor any convincing 


in the present text, I can be sure only of an approximate result; there may be 
ther points at which errors occur of which I am totally unaware. 
grounds for upholding its attribution to Hierocles. 


6. The Present Text and Translation 


The major difficulty in editing this text, apart from the problem, ou 
lined elsewhere in this introduction, of the lack of specific identification of 


21 TIT 38, 39. 
2 A. S. Riginos, Platonica (Leiden, 1976), p. 156, records this and other ascriptions. 


23 And the famous Theana said to her maid-servant: “If I were not angry, I would beat you: 
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which the text begins. 
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Syst: Ullmann retains this (ie. 9.3)), 


ged 


‘Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib: the essentials 
of the treatise of Pythagoras known as 
“the Golden.” Proclus’ commentary. 


Pythagoras was from the island of Samos. 
His birth is said to have been forecast by prophecy, 
and he is said to have been born of a virgin — 
“prophecy” is heavenly communication from 
God —; it is said that he kept company with Thales, 
another of the Seven Sages; that he went to Egypt 
and the River Nile, associated with the wise men, 
and learned geometry and the principles of proph- 
ecy; that he went also to Babylon, where he con- 
sulted the astrologers and the Magi — the meaning 
of “Magism,” according to Plato, is the veneration 
of God —-; it is said that his wisdom came to be 


The learned Shaykh ’Abu ’1-Faraj fol. 91a 
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ch, that wise men of all countries came to him, 
d that he attained so advanced a stage of phi- 
sophy as to repudiate wealth and perform 
iracles. 

He used to command his pupils to maintain 
silence for five years, whereupon he would teach 
them some philosophy and mathematics. During 
this period, they would curb | their appetites, 
improve themselves spiritually, and undergo 
training in ethical conduct. These philosophers 
kept silence so as to allow their intellects to re- 
_ vert to their essential nature, and to prevent their 
discourse with themselves from reaching out- 
siders, and, should they hold converse with an 
outsider, they would have to purify themselves in 
the manner appropriate for one who had become 
polluted by having his intellect won over to some- 
thing alien. 

Prominent amongst Pythagoras’ disciples 
— who numbered about two hundred and fifty — 
was Empedocles, the author of the Golden Sayings. 
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Empedocles held that the elements were four, 
and believed that the regimen of philosophy 
reaches completion when the soul becomes divine, 
and that when the soul is separated from the body, 
it travels, bloodless and immortal, into the ether. 
Empedocles was a rigorous ascetic, and a lover of 
purity. 

The object of the Golden Sayings is to in- 
spire souls with longing for their perfection and 
_ purity, to make people human, and to guide them 
towards a proper way of life; man achieves per- 
fection by means of absolute virtue, certain knowl- 
edge, and virtuous conduct. Some maintain that 
the Golden Sayings act as a guide towards divine 
_ life, the imitation of God, and liberation from 
matter. 

They are called “golden” to make the 
_ comparison between | their purity and that of gold. 92a 
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The first of the Golden Exhortations is 
e reminder that, among the immortals, the first 
be honoured according to the statutes of the law 
God, for God is the cause of all that exists and 
‘the source of all the good things that are present 
in the Totality, and whoever is characterized by this 
quality must necessarily be glorified. 

The glorification of God is effected by true 
belief in Him, and by doing good before Him; the 
true belief about Him is that He is good, and the 
giver of good things; that He does not cause evil; 
that He is not susceptible to change, because He 
is absolute, while change is a transition from some- 
thing to something else, and that He is the Knower 
of a thing as it truly is, with a knowledge uncon- 
taminated by falsehood. 

Doing good varies according to the doer 
and his station, and so for each different rank 
there are differences in sacrifices, incense, the use 
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_of pigs and wine, and festivals, and so on, and 
in this matter ancestral ruling is followed; this is 
what is meant by “law.” The reason why the rulings 
of the law differ is that they conform to the dif- 
ference among the minds, beliefs and habitations 
of men: the law of the Athenians was to sacrifice 
the pig | and to make offerings of diluted wine, 
whereas the Egyptians refuse to sacrifice pigs. 
These are principles which were derived from 
Hermes, who commanded man to abide by the laws 
of his fathers and ancestors, and to avoid alien 
practices. In accordance with the disposition of 
each nation of mankind and its ancestral rule, the 
usages established by the wise men regarding sac- 
tifice, festivals and incense vary, and they trace 
back these principles to the gods. This is why, if 
any nation transgresses against its own custom, 
it perishes. 

The Egyptians and the Greeks mingled their 
customs together, while some peoples think it 
appropriate to direct prayer toward the south, others 
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o the north, and others in other directions, for 
he prescriptions of the law require the glorifi- 
ation of God in accordance with the regulations 
aid down by the ancestors concerning the of- 
ering of sacrifices, incense, the directions of 
prayer, and so forth. 

The meaning of the statement that God is 
“immortal” is that He has endless life, is unchanging 
nd undecaying, for He possesses everlasting 
‘life, everlasting existence and knowledge of all 
existing things; life is intermediate between existence 
and knowledge, so that a thing may exist, and live, 
nd have knowledge. 

| The glorification of God does not bring 
_any benefit to Him; rather the benefit accrues to the 
erson glorifying Him, so that he brings himself to 
erfection, and will proceed towards the most ex- 
ellent goal; just as, when our eyes look at the sun, 
____they do not furnish it with light, but rather see 
yy means of it, so to glorify God does not impart 
tandeur to Him; instead, it imparts illumination 
ind exaltation to ourselves. The soul’s exaltation of 
tself consists in its being impervious to faults 
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Nonetheless, the ancients did have divine 
oaths, and if oaths are genuine and proper, then 
the matters themselves will be made secure through 
them, because the divine realities have been in- 
voked as witnesses. Falsehood in these oaths 
causes alienation from things divine, and through 
it a person is made a slave to the most evil devils 
for his having submitted to them. 

Oaths are of various kinds: the most 
stringent amongst them are the oaths taken by 
those who perform sacrifices and administer the 
divine mysteries, that they will not divulge them to 
the impure; violating these oaths is an abomination. 
Next are oaths relating to civil and public 
affairs, such as one city may make to another; 
this is because the rulers and officials of cities 
act as witnesses to them, and impose penalties 
for the perjuror. 

Next are oaths occurring in private dealings 
between people; the man who is truthful in his 
oaths comes to be close to God, and his family 
secures benefits after him. 

Care must be taken to avoid the use of 
vine oaths on those days which are revered. 
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The most excellent ranks, those who are 
oncerned | with the human species, are three: 
God, the demons and the heroes. 

God is the Master and the Supreme Being; 
he demons are similar to the gods, and serve them; 
they do not descend into human life. Heroes are 
souls which have passed lives as humans, and 
have remained with humans without becoming 
polluted, and were causes of their goods. After 
their departure, they go to the Truth, and are 
elevated, and glimpse the things that are divine. 
The demons are near to being united with 
God, and are accordingly greatly glorified be- 
cause of their closeness to God, and are held in 
honour, and have sacrifices offered to them. 
This, however, is lesser honour than that paid to 
God, while that paid to the heroes is less again. 
Heroes acquire divinity in lives which have been 
unblemished by pollution, and receive their 
___ leading status after their separation from man- 
ind. The honour that is paid to them differs from 
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cap b Slay WS at ALE OD ee Gl ey at paid to souls whose conduct in this life dif- 
ers from theirs. For these the law prescribes 
elebration for one day per year; for the heroes, the 
egulation is for one day’s celebration per month, 
while for the demons perpetual celebration is 
ordained. 

The priests who are the demons’ attendants | 
are ranked according to the status of the demons 
‘themselves. 

“Demons” is a name which is applied to 
souls which are separated from bodies, and which 
have attained ultimate divinity; for these, death 
is the lapse from divine life. 

“Heroes” refers also to souls separated 
from bodies, whose conduct has been good, ex- 
cept that these are located in a lower position than 
the demons. Pythagoras held the heroes in esteem 
also, and we honour them by believing them to be 
eternally existent, and by believing that they re- 
‘quite with evil or good whoever does harm or good 
to them. For them there are prescribed exaltation, 
incense and sacrifice on the twenty-fifth day of 
January. 

The Pythagoreans enjoin long journeys to 
sit the most virtuous dead, and to pray over their 
raves, and lay it down that God gives rewards for 
is, and punishes those who do not do their duty. 
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Ayly CPB and gy od ob Sy ecl ala! The reason why Pythagoras commands that 
arents be held in honour is that their relationship is 
that of creator, and that God is known as “‘Father.” 
This honour takes the form of our taking care of 
their well-being, and avoiding wronging them in 
what we may either say or do; in rendering them 
spiritual and corporal assistance, and preserving 
them in all good memory after their deaths; and that 
we should place obedience to them| second only to 
obedience to God. 

A sin committed against one’s parents is a 
violation of nature and the parental rank, and a 
breach of the regulations of law and of justice, and 
it incurs the indignation of the divine rank: Plato 
gives a warning against the curse of parents, when 
it is without good cause, and even with good cause. 
Pythagoras makes it a duty to honour good 
men, since they are the source of guidance to the 
doing of good deeds, and to show affection to 
relatives, and to treat them with respect, since we 
have them through nature. We should honour them 
in a measure commensurate with their merits, and 
suffer for their sufferings. We should give prefer- 
ential treatment to our relatives as against those 
who are not related to us; we should also show 
greater honour to certain individuals because of the 
Virtue which has made them good, and make them 
partners in our lives. We should maintain modera- 
tion in the virtues of both the soul and of the body. 
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Friends are to be chosen according to their 
goodwill, not according to kinship. We must ex- 
rcise caution in choosing a friend, and be careful, 
n our dealings with him, that we do not do him 


harm; when he makes a slip, we must be tolerant, 


and treat both him and our relatives with deference, 
although we should show preference to our relatives 
because their connection with us is natural and es- 
sential, not an acquired one, whereas our connection 
with a friend is a voluntary one, and it is within our 
power to| repudiate him. 

Friendship was venerated among the Pythag- 
oreans, who regarded it as a symbol of union with 
the gods. 

Now since the virtues are of three types — 
those belonging to the soul, those to the body, 
and those that are external — it follows that the 
choice of a friend should be made from the stand- 
point of his virtue of soul, not of body, nor of that 
which is external; we should not look for a friend 
who is well off, nor for one of comely appearance, 
but rather for one possessing a just and virtuous 
soul. 

Between friends, there can be frank dis- 


cussion of domestic affairs and intimate concerns, 


and a person may rely unreservedly upon his 
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riend no matter what his circumstances may be, 
nd profit from his advice and assistance when 
ifficulties befall. The benefit which is to be de- 
ved from a friend is of a higher value than gold, 
in. virtue of his understanding, his uprightness, 
and similar aids; wealth and a fine appearance are 
of no value in these matters, although understanding 
and moral excellence are, and wealth and fine ap- 
pearance are, moreover, of uncertain durability. 
The best friends are those with whom one’s 
friendship is based on the virtues of the soul, 
whereas virtue of body and of condition give rise, 
in those who possess them, to the notion of supe- 
riority, and engender contempt for others, whereas 
they produce in those in whom they are deficient 
obsequiousness | towards those above them. 
Physical beauty gives pleasure to those who 
appreciate it, although anyone who is in this con- 
dition is on the whole powerless to possess upright- 
ness. The effects produced by passion and anger 
separate things and keep them apart, while reason 
brings them together and unifies them. 

In his prayers, Plato used to ask and call 
upon God to make hearing, sight, and senses com- 
mon to all. The saying “I have, or I do not have, a 
share” is meaningless within the context of friend- 
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> se ot ed 2 dB o50 50 nb OS BY Jal gt Sob a ship. Plato also said that if there were no justice, 
there could be no injustice either, since if the unjust 
ould find no standard upon which to agree, injus- 
ice could not be actualized, so that if injustice 
can only be realized through justice, then how much 
more worthy is the virtue which arouses congeniality 
nd causes souls to revert to the state in which they 
were prior to their attachment to bodies! It is 
tightly said that the virtue which prompts one to 
hoose friends is an alert instigator, and a judge 
_whose verdicts are incontrovertible. And the more 
abundant is the virtue, the more stable will be the 
friendship, and anyone who exhibits a genuine 
_ardour for virtue will be a staunch friend. 
| We ought not to expect much from a friend 
in the way of respect — this would arise from a 
_defective friendship —; and pleasure too will some- 
times disrupt a friendship, if indulgence in it is 
burdensome to one’s friend; excessive anger can 
Iso dissolve the bond of friendship, even though 
ne’s friend may tolerate it repeatedly. Instead, it is 
haring one’s worldly possessions, and placing 
ne’s friend on an equal footing with oneself, both 
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yo tnn sh Cavey as b (9 adlawe abliwi Ss jos erbally and practically, which render friendship 
nduring, for friendship is a harmony like musical 
armony, and a concord: if the harmony is de- 
royed, the friendship is destroyed. 
Too little pliability is a fault of a kind; too 
much of it leads to flattery, but tolerance of the | 
friend and pliability produce the wherewithal for 
progress to a praiseworthy end. 

When someone does his friend a service, he 
should consider himself as having been deficient; 
when, however, his friend does him a service, he 
should be given the greatest credit for it; for this is 
magnanimity. On the whole, we should not begrudge 
what we do for friends, nor expect gratitude from 
them, but rather should acknowledge their good- 
ness. We should make it our aim, in our relations 
with friends, to act in a way that is beneficial to 
the friendship. 

Pythagoras commands us not to drop a 
friend because of trifling wrongs: instead we : 
should bear with him and be humble in order to | 
retain the friendship; we should ascribe such actions | 
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on his part to the infirmity of human nature, | since 
e removal of error is for a nature that is higher 
than that of man. And since we are removed from 
that, we place the blame upon ourselves, and we 
hould do this particularly in cases where our 
riendship with someone is of long standing. Minor 
wrongs, which would not warrant the termination 
of a friendship, concern worldly things such as 
property, preferment by rulers, and things that 
are the result of chance. If one can turn one’s friend 
away from such errors, one should not regard him 
as ultimately a foe, for intelligent persons con- 
ider these matters to be extremely trivial. 

Major wrongs are actions because of which 
he person who inflicts them upon his friend is 
egarded as a vicious man, when previously his 
riend had thought well of him, and doings which 
eause alienation from God, and arouse His anger; 
we must flee from anyone who would induce us to 
ehave in such a way as we would flee from our 
worst enemy. 
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Pythagoras says that potential is close to 
ecessity. 
By “potential” he is referring to strength of 
ul, and its imperviousness to passivities; by 
‘necessity’ he means perpetual life, because 
rpetual life has permanence and is unchanging, 
d because of it our actions | follow the require- 
ents of intellect; it is the reason why good men 
lo good actions, since what is resistant to passivities 
related to what is unchanging. On the other hand, 
feebleness of soul results in a transitory life; pos- 
session of the former state brings us close to the 
; : divine nature, while the latter distances us from it. 
BSOLs Srp pl Bart ye Lar Goll QUI usbly BSI 1 Pythagoras enjoins abstention from sleep, 
gluttony, carnality and anger, because these are 
reactions arising from the faculties of appetition 
‘ and anger, when we deviate from the norms of 
nally Cpbily Buaatls ellye me ch wots |e intellect instead of adhering to them. It is by the 
: jection of these reactions that we realize that life 
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which is properly ours, and our bestial souls come 
to act rationally. 

These reactions increase and diminish with 
the growth and decrease of temperament; it is there- 
fore vital that we subdue our passionate and iras- 
cible parts, so that they will not make turbid the 
part which is divine, and attract it to what is alien 
to its nature, since immoderation in food, drink 
and matters of nature cause it, by virtue of life’s 
necessity, to resemble when it engages in these 
things, the bestial part. 

In general, variety and extravagance in 
quantity and quality result from our overstepping 
the bounds of rational behaviour, which is present 
within us, and lead us| to conduct ourselves so as 
to follow the dictates of pleasure, rather than of 
need. 

As regards food, our needs should be only so 
much as will sustain the body and life, to com- 
pensate by replacement for what has been dis- 
ipated. When a person does this gradually, he 
omes to think little of the variety of food that is 
et before him, and will take what he requires, and 
istribute the remainder to others. He will avoid 
leeping much, so that it does not render him like a 
getable, bereft of animal and rational functions 
ough the intellect’s operation through the 
dium of the animal faculty and of the senses, and 
become the opposite to the gods, in that they are 
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BY ge ed Belen Ml Go sete Ys oye Y btel alert and unsleeping, and have no need of rest, 
since sleep is incompatible with reason, and a 
hindrance to its operations. 

The meaning of a “pagan priest” is one who 
performs sacrifices and acts of atonement for the 
_ sins of the people. 

It is said of Theano that when she was angry 
with one of her servants, she told the servant “If I 
were not angry, I would hurt you”: since it is in- 
tellect which has control over things, and which 
gives anger licence to erupt at the appropriate 
moment, and to behave in the same way as does a 
dog: when its master permits it to howl, it may do so 
freely, but anger must not be permitted in any 
other circumstance. 

This brutish force submits according to in- 
tellect, | which keeps it under control. Because 
anger originates out of temperament, it must not 
be permitted to break through the confines of food 
_or the warmth surrounding the heart, for it is from 
hese that anger arises, and whenever the bestial 
‘powers are subdued, intellect’s grip on them be- 
comes firmer. In the same way as the people of a 
own will incur the Creator’s anger when they in- 
ulge excessively in pleasures and passions, so 
e body’s excessive indulgence in pleasures brings 
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down upon it the anger of the intellect, because the 
body has indulged appetites which neither law nor 
nature require, and has succumbed to the craving 
for debauchery, which is insatiable. 

If these desires are gradually shed, this 
way of discarding them will culminate in their 
total rejection, by means of one’s busying oneself 
with concerns which discourage them, and by at- 
enuating foods which entail heavy waste. 

The Pythagoreans used to employ melan- 
_choly music to subdue these appetites; they did 
his particularly when it was time for sleep, so as 
o ensure that there remained in the imagination no 
mpressions which might disturb their sleep, 

It is the nature of appetite to mislead the in- 
ellect, and to draw it towards the body and cause 
t to lose contact with the divine life, and, when 
once it has the power to do so, | it will pounce 
upon the intellect like a beast of prey; and you 
might suppose that the truth is its slave, and under 
its control, whereas the truth of the matter is that 
the sensual delights of the body are not really 
pleasures, but respites from pain. So it is reasonable 
that first nature should tend towards something 
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that is alien to its character, so as to have pleasure 
in being brought back again. 

The force of anger is like a wild beast, and it 
is hard for the intellect to keep it under control; 
because of anger, insolence and uncouthness of 
verbal expression exercise influence, and the bonds 
of intellect are severed. The eradication of this 
habit is facilitated by habituation and the restriction 
of sleep is facilitated by limiting the intake of 
_ food and by habit. 

There is no need for adultery or for over- 
indulgence in sex, as there is for sleep and food, and 
we ought to accustom ourselves to their rejection, 
2 sO as to preserve ourselves from them. We should 
flee from depravity, and take as a motive the sense 
of shame before ourselves, because, like shame 
before others, shame before ourselves can be a 
forceful restraint against wrongdoing, while the 
fear of God is the chief restraint. A man’s shame of 
himself prevents him from doing wicked things. 
This is not something alien to him, but both religious 
law and the intellect prescribe it. 

Pythagoras insists that moderation be ob- 
erved | in both action and speech. He calls this “jus- 
tice’ because there is in it a beauty for the soul, that 
be moderate in what we do. 
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eule ot) ze be ged! Stop GU cts Ales According to the common view, “good” is 
what brings people praise, while “evil” is what 
earns them reproof. In fact, “good” is that with 
respect to which the rational part of us is followed, 
while “evil” is that with respect to which the ir- 
rational part is followed, so that evil and good are 
_ things which truly exist in their own right. In the 
same way, goodness and badness do not owe their 
objective reality to our believing that they are real, 
for if someone were to say ten thousand times that 
evil is good, merely saying it was so could never 
cause it to cease being evil, and since evil is some- 
thing real in itself, we must in the same way avoid 
2 the thing because of what it is in itself, not because 
there may be others present, but rather we must 
_ preserve ourselves from its evilness, whether others 
are present or not. Hence a person’s shame before 
himself is more worthy of him than shame before 
all others, and on the whole shame felt before the 
intellect that is there is more worthy of him than is 
shame before anything else at all. 

Generally speaking, we should make all 
odily reactions like a servant who serves a king, 
€actions such as anger, appetite and so on, and 
e should not allow them to act as they please. 
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Now just as| anger, gluttony and licentious- 
ss are evil, so too are despondency, idleness, op- 
ession and all activities of the irrational soul 
hich are bodily reactions; and just as matter in it- 
if is evil, so are the reactions which arise within 
it evil in themselves; but the morals and virtues of 
the intellect are commendable and worth treasuring. 
Justice that is merely verbal, without being 
put into practice, is a useless thing, bringing no 
benefits, and vile words coming from good men 
are shocking, like praising what is not praise- 
worthy, and condemning what ought to be praised. 
Hence a just man should be just in what he says 
and what he does, and should give every individual 
what he deserves, and should make justice his main 
concern, since it is an impartial referee. 

We should ensure that our dealings with 
ourselves are in keeping with our natures, not 
foreign to them, and we should not shrink from 
the truth on any grounds whatever. We should 
also seek to obtain for our friends the same as we 
should hope to attain for ourselves, and we should 
make our actions those of perfect justice, by being 
mperate, courageous and wise, and by giving 
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ood, for themselves, not in the hopes of receiving 
avours from them; and by avoiding vicious people, 
ven though they may do us no harm; and by not 
eeping from good people what they deserve out 
f envy of them, not praising the wicked out of 
at of them. 

Pythagoras instructs us to accustom our- 
Ives to accompany our actions with reflection, 
d to adhere to the stipulations of the intellect, 
nd to make it a habit to distinguish between good 
ctions and bad. 

Actions that are undertaken together with 
ought represent the way human beings behave, 
hile to act without thinking is the way animals 
ehave. 

He is giving emphasis to his command that 
e put his instructions into practice, to alert our in- 
llects and to make them realize that our bodies 
e by their nature mortal, and our bodies’ pos- 
ssions perishable. We must therefore concern 
urselves with them only to the extent that is ap- 
priate for that which is transitory and subject to 
nction; he refers specifically to these two things 
ause the main desire of bestial people is for 
m, whereas virtuous people are concerned 
ly with what is proper to the soul, because it is 
bered among immortal beings, while they have 
a secondary concern with the body, which 
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s as much as it deserves, inasmuch as it is in the 
mortal category, and their last concern is with 
ossessions, since they come into the final category 
nsofar as they belong to the class of externals, 
nd do not enter into that class of things which are 
ssential for our sustenance. Regarding the latter 
category, we should treat them| as the requirements 
of intellect and proper behaviour dictate, not ac- 
cording to the habits of men, to which they cling 
irrationally; for they regard possessions as deserving 
the most exclusive attention; only then do they at- 
end to physical concerns, while they are virtually 
blivious of the possessions of the soul. 
Pythagoras tells us to tolerate the sufferings 
hich befall us through chance, without taking 
them too hard, but to alleviate them as far as we are 
ble, and to be assured that the portion of them that 
falls to good men is not a large one. 

The majority of people do the opposite of 
his, in that they become resentful when afflicted 
chance calamities, such as illness, loss of property 
family, or the setting in of hard times. 

The world resembles a city, in which there 
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cas Lely aide U tpl LD ud Ge Be Yo ‘aa is an ancient king, sitting unalterably, and the 
aoe ‘ riests come after him, and follow and resemble 
i : i ae : im; and then come the souls, whom the Father has 
Worse ob) Bae ol Git Bam ie emails stshis sent rought into existence, giving them birth, and has 
‘ a bee rranged for them to act according to their own 
Ha pin needa ae as eee tee choice. As a consequence of their exercising this 
reedom of choice, they are given rewards or punish- 
Le tially stAly Cal yo ae ods eb Jt Ge nae ment by the rulers. These souls are subject to fate, 
: 3 and reward or punishment for their having been 
ASD) ge sole ely sye Bt Bo) BUNK 03d Yo WE affected more by this life, or by the life to come. 
Fate has its origin in the first rank, | the 
tOlb . OL Bhs oly Sl Jobs Yrs Volet|so¥l heavenly, and in its motions. It is owing to fate that 


the span of one person’s life is attended with suf- 
fering and struggle, while that of another is filled 
with pleasure and delight. Consequently we must 
accept with equanimity the fate that falls to our lot. 
The coming of fate to us is the result of the 
generated bodies and of freedom, which is to say, of 
_heavenly motions and those of ourselves; we should 
not therefore become annoyed because these 
hings happen to us, nor should we suppose that 
ey befall us because we have deserved them; in- 
tead we should behave rationally, so as to be able 
0 accept the gift of those who gave us life. We must 
ot think, either, that the gods are responsible for 
njustice, but should believe that sickness and 
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Wades Y pes Ys ty SiaLsl Sole aie es S ogk poverty and so on are not divinely premeditated, 
and be courageous when hardships afflict us, and 
Wat es (ave SRW nears GE not give in to them; we should regard them as some- 
Se ET a EPS 7 ante thing coming from lots, and when we are afflicted, 
+ Betis me ete Cale. take refuge in the means of our salvation from 
Bat RD SO NEE REE poverty, illness and the rest. For the capacity to 
: ‘ think, which distinguishes among things, sets us 
Wbset yy Ae Uelse test Brtall cinSalo St! otsal apart from all other animals, even though Provi- 
' dence has provided them with special qualities with 
Cait Gut Bwls Bike Bye ¥ Saat Siete oils which to improve their lot, but in a limited, not a 

versatile, way. 

02a Whe & Wile a Vo Siac 3 ul ainenlay yr ce Weate The skills, the knowledge of which we have 


derived from the gods, | are of help to us in the hard- 
ships that beset us during the course of our lives, for, 
_ since we are parts of this Whole, we are affected 
_ throughout our lives by its upheavals, although, 
_ by virtue of the capacity for thinking which we 
possess, we are in a position to heal ourselves. 
The good are seldom given a bad fate, be- 
cause of their purity and their withdrawal from 
this world, in which the happenings of chance take 
place. For this reason we must strive for the edu- 
cation which renders us good, so that we may rid 
ourselves of these sufferings which overtake the 
majority of people, since to be impervious to pain 
is beyond human nature; perhaps the fact that good 
people are but little touched by it is an indication of 
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Debus gy poe sias vihes fabs aye Ge U2 & Qe el heir disdain for the occurrence of death, poverty, 
orment and the loss of their own or their friends’ 
oh eal Ys GU GF CIE, a ling Oba sall ene) eputations. For it is the cycles of the heavens and 
: eir fluctuation which generate inconstancy 
PP ab oad ead usUly cal hroughout the sublunar world, and this fluctu- 
a _ation produces the uncertainties of fate and chance 
: Bs which befall all that exists in that world. 
Bally ad! pobl de SUH Day aly rset oo 7 Pythagoras commands us to disregard ex- 
a pressions of praise and blame, and to be tolerant of 
dhe ce Bey aed GLO POG Uh aw es! Seria falsehood, when once one has become free within 
eg oneself from all these things. For since it is our 
102b ade BWI 5» phils Glad! dee? of titel ues FO duty | to bear calmly the fortunes and misfortunes 


which befall us, which are real things, we must in 
the same way be patient in the face of false and true 
statements which affect us, and distinguish between 
them, and recognize which of them are apt, and 
which inappropriate, and distinguish the sound 
from the faulty. 

When someone is untruthful, we must cor- 
ect him; if he is willing to be corrected, well and 
ood; but if he is not, we must keep our distance 
om him, and expose his lies in the gentlest way. In 
eneral, we must keep to what is good and virtuous 
1 the things we say and do, because correct be- 
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pues Desds Sas pobb 3 plie Sons sob haviour in our actions requires it. We are also 
obliged to be cautious in what we say and do, to 
oe eye ce GEMS | GUDIy ces Se Ye 9 Gh exercise judgment over it, and to hold fast to what 
is just and good. The cause of error in this is faulty 
Jwaly  AbstoLs BIH poh ge Ber Wl apa) ow! application of the power of judgment, which 
_ scrutinizes what is said for falsehood and truthful- 
oe tS oped gag Baia pol be ogee 259 ness. People who do not use judgment properly are 
ila . ° deceived by what sounds convincing, and the cause 
Man, Ste aah Ads a of thought’s being led astray from the ideal pro- 
Bei) Bathe  oaghe Sah Zoe gt ANS A cedure is the pleasant. pecan is the only Be 
es neh 3 why the multitude abandon virtue, and is the cause 
reside oatuieds HAM aK! Gseow tag da Sil Jem of their lack of a rational mode of behaviour and of 
ey their disdain for what is most excellent; | instead, 
103a Byaalg QWs CLAN, Sle St Go shies | feou! they prize honours, possessions, authority and 


power, and show a disinclination for the divine life, 
being more in sympathy with the earth-bound life. 
There are many who lapse from a state of excellence 
while giving credence to plausible sophisms which 
remove them from the realm of liberty and bring 
them to that of servitude. So a free soul will not 
deviate from excellence by any stratagem or for 
any pleasure, not even if every kind of delusion is 
placed in its way. 

He instructs us to deliberate about what we 
intend doing before we do it, so that our action will not 
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e one done in ignorance, or be evil or devoid of 
ense, and so that there may be no harmful con- 
quences. 

By the capacity to deliberate we are dis- 
inguished from dumb animals, because they act 
ut of compulsion, whereas our actions are the 
roduct of choice — and if they were not, what 
would be the use of deliberation? Deliberation 
gives service in our perplexities, although when 
we employ it, there is no guarantee that we will 
achieve our object, but at times obstacles may in- 
ervene. For this reason he says that deliberation is 
gift, given to the soul, which is beneficial when it 
_is perplexed as to what to do, and the actions it 
performs will profit from pure thought and delib- 
ration. 

| Thought takes place when a person puts his 
wn intellect to use, while deliberation occurs when 
has recourse to someone else’s intellect, over 
what course of action to take, what benefit it will 
lead to, the time and the place for doing it, and the 
levices whereby he will effect the action. 

Anyone who acts without deliberation is a 
etch, whose actions are those of an animal. People 
this kind frequently have cause for regret because 
y fail to achieve their desire and goal, and their 
pes are dashed, and they fall into great calamities; 
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whereas actions that are performed according to 
the apportionments and requirements of intellect 
do not occasion the least regret to the person who 
does them, even though he may be prevented by 
obstacles from achieving his goal. Such persons do 
not run the risk of taking on actions which are 
impossible or unattainable, nor do they regret 
failing at something beyond their grasp, because 
it would have been impossible for them, since they 
will have previously exercised intellectual dis- 
cernment, and so discovered that they would have 
been unable to achieve it. 

3 Pythagoras commands that one must be- 
gin by finding out what it is one wishes to do, and 
learning what are the useful things a knowledge of 
which will make one’s way of life singularly beautiful. 
The divine faculty within us is that of the 
intellect; | if a person bases his actions upon this, 
he will never err in his actions, and all his actions 
will be good ones, and knowledgeable people will 
hold him in esteem. However, an action that is not 
accompanied by intellectual insight will be like the 
groping steps of the blind; hence we must possess 
e illumination which is peculiarly our own, and 
at is knowledge. Then our actions will fall at the 
propriate time. Just as it is inconceivable that a 
octor who knew nothing of physiology would be 
lowed to practise it, so we must not embark upon 
'y action involving the intellect without previous 
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knowledge of it, so that we may be delighted by 
what we have done, rather than regretting it. 
3). 34 Pythagoras exhorts us to give attention to 
the health of our bodies, by being moderate in our 
consumption of food and drink, as well as in taking 
exercise; the moderate amount is that which does 
F 2 4 not cause harm. 
BST gyal GU 1595 Seb ere ald oS Ol PH 9 : 35 He recommends also that food be simple, not 
elaborate. 
This is because the body is a tool of the 
soul, and hence must be treated with care, so that 
the soul may function properly. For just as the 
soul is a gift from the gods, so the body must not 
corrupt the gods’ gifts, | in case they become a 
liability to us rather than a safeguard. 
A body that is bulky will follow the soul’s 
lead only with difficulty, and therefore we must 
make it lean. 
The care of the body is by means of supple- 
ment and reduction — reduction to eliminate waste 
products, and supplement to restore what is elimi- 
nated; the first process is effected by exercise, the 
second through nutrition. Moderation should be 
observed in the quantity of food that is taken, 
whereby neither more nor less is taken than is re- 
uired, so that we become neither corpulent nor 
emaciated, which would destroy the body’s strength. 
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Kofs, \ ie ae nt euae sant hein Food which is varied and coarse impairs the natural 
aes qb OS WL armrest soe ga e powers and burdens them severely, and brings on 
a nr. re oe diseases, while simple food does not burden them, 
Lis Ka) dys Tost rete ably WIG Y Benatla yf Lei! and pure food stimulates the spirit and disciplines 
F D Be the thoughts. This is why the lives of prosperous 
aU gebl sae de Doe F9 UP LATE sue pbblebe Soke people are vexed by disease, and why they are bent 
3 ere sre shvaliet 1 ae on hunting animals and fishes, and acquire skills 
cas pel ot ht Osibs WRI} | oletol ossvs 2 in killing them, and develop dishes so elaborate, at 
the prompting of bestial craving, that they humble 
Spo Ya aisadas op Ue gt ore col se axe a! themselves to anyone who improves them for them, 
, and flatter him; nor do they punish their offspring 
Sey Rah See DE -atg gles p got 59.3 Povsl for this attitude, but rather rear them in accordance 
ia . with it. But Pythagoras’ admonition runs contrary 
108a Based) Os 5cU1 ts gla 9 ‘apteas Vaal & egos? WY es to this, in that it advises that food be simple and 


pure. Most | foods that are easily digested by the 

eater come from inanimate sources, and those who 

believe that we ought to nourish ourselves on food 
that is animate, are being foolish. 

: Pythagoras commands that we reject the 

body, because to those who possess intelligence, a 

life of freedom from the body is sweeter than 
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with it, since life with the body is subject to agi- 
tation, while without it life is calm and delightful. 
The life of the body involves sensual pleasures, 
debauchery, pride and aggression, and those who 
follow it try to improve themselves by amassing 
material possessions, while one who rejects the life 
of the body is not readily envied, but is rather 
praised, although he may perhaps be envied the 
praise he receives. Good conduct is to be achieved 
through co-operating well with people, through 
moderation in dealings with them, good social 
comportment, courteous behaviour, grace of 
_ speech, and helpfulness towards others; further, 
by not reminding people of slips they have com- 
mitted: characters of this sort are not envied by 
people; what makes a person envied is abundance of 
possessions, prominence and political power. 
| The divine man is one who is aloof from 
such concerns, and who seeks the good things that 
are truly good. These things do not excite the 
envy of ordinary people, because envy is a material 
reaction, and a person who is thoroughly steeped in 
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eg one Y aa bt perfect virtue will not be envied by those whose 
: virtue is spurious. 

ear 935 BU ek paste 31,38 37,38 Pythagoras instructs us not to squander what 
. we possess improperly and unseasonably, nor to be 
excessively niggardly with what we have, since 
moderation in all things is best. 

Possessions are accounted as a good of the 
third class; after he has discussed the goods of the | 
soul and those of the body, he goes on to talk about i 
these goods, which are the object of envy. To be rl 
enthralled by them, or greedy for them, is disgrace- aI 
ful, as it is also to be wasteful of them at any time i, 
whatsoever, since prodigality arises only from 
cupidity, whereas the creditable course is to conform 
to the appropriate measure, the proper time, and 
with individuals with whom it is appropriate; it is L 
correct also to avoid gluttonous consumption of I 
food and drink. A person who clings fast to his 
money is infatuated with money itself, in the same 
way as someone else may perhaps be addicted, say, 
to incenses. 

However, the wastrel is more excusable than 
the niggard, because the latter is no longer able to i 
give gifts or render favours. if 
| Moderation is beloved by nature because it 106a : 
gives all things perfection. il 
Pythagoras tells us to do that which is not aL 
armful, and to consider before we act, and to make 
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72 
a distinction between good and bad among the 
things of the intellect. 
The supreme authority rests with wisdom, 
and all the practical virtues are subsumed under 
its head, for it makes it the goal of moderation to 
control the passions, and courage, and readiness 
to confront the things which frighten us, and renders 
tolerable the fact that death will come to us — for 
it is certain that we shall die. 
When we act in conjunction with sound 
thought, this preserves us from evil consequences, 
and just as we ought to think about what we are 
going to do before we do it, similarly we must com- 
Sf hued pao By tedt pty BLE peoks | bOe bine thought with deliberation concerning it, so 
acl a ila i as to avoid damaging consequences as a oe of 
being swayed by passion or anger. 
Pythagoras commands that no-one should 
_ sleep until he has examined three times all that he has 
_done during the day, in order to discover where he has 
_ transgressed, and scold himself for it, and what was 
orrectly done, and congratulate himself upon it. 
The Pythagoreans used to recommend a dis- 
ipline which gave them control over themselves 
and restrained them perforce from indulging their 
physical urges. 
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5 They used also to insist upon fervent zeal, 
because it furnishes| an ally for the rational faculty 
to combat the power of passion. 

For the period of sleep, they would employ 
music such as would purge the soul of. malignant 
fantasies, and they would think about what they 
had done during the day. They used not to counte- 
nance sleeping at sunrise, so that the giver of light 
and life should not rise while they were asleep, for 
there is no virtue in nullifying any action. 

The reason for their thinking about their 
daytime activities was not to regain lost opportu- 
nities, but in order to avoid repeating what they 
3 SKB Wee BI 290 Ges HID E59 Ah & had done, and so as to resume those of their ac- 
tivities which they would discover by testing them 
to be good, as distinct from the bad. 

The soul’s rebuking itself was so that it 
would revert to its true self and reflect upon its 
actions, and not need anyone else to awaken it as 
though it were asleep. 

Putting these admonitions into practice brings 
an individual near to divine virtue; effort, striving, 
nd examination of one’s actions result in excel- 
nce of manners. Love is peculiar to the rational 
oul, whereas moderation properly belongs to the 
trational soul. 

The “‘divine virtues” are the attainment of 
ine knowledge; and divinity in one’s actions is 
x the purpose of acquiring everlasting life and 
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48 Pythagoras substantiates his claim — and 
does so in a manner compatible with his teaching — 
with the oath “By Him who has given to the soul its 
fourfold substance of unabating nature.” 

He is not, in taking this oath, violating his 
own precept in which he prohibits oath-taking; 
rather his reason for taking the oath is by way of 
verification and confirmation, and to encourage 
the implementation of his oath: it is done as a 
rhetorical hyperbole. 

There were people who were convinced that 
Pythagoras was a god, while others regarded him as 
a mortal. His contemporaries used to swear an 
oath by him, because of his godliness, and the fact 
that he had attained the ultimate station in the 
: divine virtues. 

£18) saad Pythagoras regarded numbers as symbolic 
images of divine realities, particularly the number 
which is composed of the units from one to ten; he 
scribed to each different number a different 
cause, and postulated for each of them a different 
activity. In his view, tenfoldness was the maker of 
e world, and the reason for his citing, in his 
ath, fourfoldness, rather than tenfoldness, is 
at Empedocles, who composed these sayings, 
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taught a doctrine of four elements: he held that 
they were the source of the world and of nature. 
| Alternatively, he may have made fourfoldness 
the subject of the oath because tenfoldness is con- 
tained in it: for the first number symbolizes God, 
because he possesses perfect unity, and if any 
number were to be added to unity, the resulting 
number would then have been, according to the 
Pythagorean system, a representation of the 
secondary divinities, since they reserved unity ex- 
clusively for Zeus, whom they called by that name. 
They named Athene by threefoldness, and 
Apollo by sevenfoldness, and did similarly with 
the other numbers. 

The first numbers are characteristic of the 
gods, the second represent the intelligible forms 
that are found in all that exists, the third are repre- 
sentations of soul, since Pythagoras held that souls 
are directed by the Father, who caused them to 
be born out of numbers, while the fourth are repre- 
sentations of natural objects, in keeping with matter 
and its ordering by form; and since there are four 
tegories of numbers — divine, intellectual, those 
soul, and natural numbers — the last category 
numbers is rightly located in the fourfold num- 
r. 
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Some have accounted for Pythagoras’ fa- 
yuring fourfoldness on the grounds that it cor- 
sponds to the number of seasons in the year, 
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_ or to the number of kinds of animal — for there 
are celestial, aerial, aquatic and terrestrial animals 
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dom, courage, moderation and justice. 

The existents thus began with divine unity, 
and ended with the natural number four, and con- 
sequently fourfoldness is, of all numbers, most 
_ peculiarly associated both with tenfoldness — which 
is perfection — and with unity, which is the be- 
ginning, and so he swears by fourfoldness because 
it is a number characteristic of ourselves. 

Thus, the true meaning of the expression 
“Yea, by the giver of the fourfold source” — is ten- 
foldness wherein is our perfection, and its giver who 
is One. The reason for his associating the “four- 
fold source” specifically with us is because it is 
perfection — since it contains ten — and because 
we contain the natures of intellect, of animal and 
_ vegetable soul, and a physical nature. 

49 Pythagoras commands that when activity 
_1s contemplated, a prayer be made to God, that He 
ring the action to its completion. 

You must realize that every kind of knowl- 
dge which is effectively practical must necessarily 
combined with practice, if it is not to be mere 
eaningless verbiage; for when we give credence 
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— or because the number of virtues is four:| wis- 1082 


82 
Ca te ey eee 0.56 Che Bp 08 OP oF ame La to the virtues, we must also combine this with 
practising them, so as properly to abide by them, 
Baga ¢y Ppl WDE aiadady Bho Shy Ss Fle Tee3 and reject all bodily passions; and we must seek 
: divine aid to help us in our exertions, rather than 
ee saat} pte! es 3 of B36 Yo r1pl ge oS & Ge : act as do those who say “I do| not need to pray or 


beseech, because I have already attained virtue.” 
People who say this are misguided, since whatever 
derives its existence and its virtue from a source 
that is other than itself, must cling everlastingly 
and unceasingly to that other source, and because 
all except God needs Him for its perfection, even 
though it may have attained the acme of virtue. 
49-51 Pythagoras informs us that anyone who 
perseveres with these commands will ultimately reach 
the divine ranks. 

He has pointed out previously that virtue 
consists in correctness of belief about God, in 
having appropriate respect for the heroes and for the 
inviolability of souls, in honouring one’s parents, in 
striving to render favour to one’s friends and 
relatives, and in practising justice and sound 
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judgment; and the good that will accrue to us 
through following these injunctions is that we shall 
attain to divine virtue through knowledge, and 
our knowledge of it will be such that our intellects 
will discover the existence of both divine and human 
realities, and learn how the gods are prior, while 
human beings owe their existence to them, and how 
the gods are exalted beyond the world, and have 
knowledge of the souls which belong to them; we 
shall come to see that not all activity is worthy of 
them, and we shall learn about their ranks, their 
movements and their rotation, | and whether their 
goals are lowly or more exalted; that a human 
being has a corporeal part, and a part that is in- 
corporeal; that the corporeal part is an instrument 
for the incorporeal, and the way in which the in- 
corporeal part is associated with the corporeal, and 
in what sense it is detached from it; the rank it 
possesses, once it has detached itself, and whether it 
remains for ever in the upper world or comes back 
down from it. 

When intellects philosophize, they reach a 
stage that is more beneficial, and attain their Tespec- 
tive perfections. A more lowly intellect can always 
attain a higher rank, and stay there, for it is able 
to move in terms of virtue, and to station itself at 
the divine level. 

According to the system of Empedocles, rest 
is the product of Love’s binding all nature into a 
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ness, | multiplicity and gloom. It is not to be ex- 
pected that an impure nature will be elevated to the 
topmost heights, because to do so would be un- 
characteristic, nor is a celestial nature likely to sink 
to the lower levels, for it is not in its nature to do so; 
but concerning the nature of a human being, that 
which is higher in it must never be dragged down 
through its being in association with the lower; 
instead, it should draw the lower towards itself. 
Nor should anyone try to achieve anything that is 
beyond his powers, since someone who knows him- 
self will strive only after that to which he is entitled. 
We must be active with respect to the things that are 
properly our concerns and which constitute our 
true nature, since it may be within our power to 

attain them; whereas things that come about by 
_ chance, such as prosperity, positions of authority, 
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and longevity are beyond our control, and we must 
not therefore desire them. 
54 Ill fate comes to human beings as the result of 
their making choices that lead to unhappiness, and 
which deflect them from the good things that are 
proper to them, and which throw them into calam- 
ities into which they readily fall. Because the human 
soul is capable of motion resulting from will and 
choice, it can so behave as either to rise or to sink, il 
as it may prefer; and it has the choice of following iI 
either a praiseworthy or a reprehensible way of life, 
and consequently its position will vary according 
as it has acted by the world| above the earth, or 110a 
that below it. 

A soul which has behaved rationally will live 
a life of free choice among good things, while if it 
has followed anger or appetite, it will lead a miser- 
able life, and be subjected to everlasting punishment, I 
and will end up among the gloom of what is material, 
with no share in the divine goods. 

When in the proximity of vices, the intellect | 
— which is the soul’s eye — becomes burdened with 
material reactions. Now as long as intellects remain 
connected with matter, they are continually being 
illuminated by the divine beings, in the same way 
that someone may be sleeping in the sun, and not 
realize it until he awakens, and recovers his senses, 
and sees for himself the situation he isin. An intellect 
which has been educated by means of the virtues can 
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see quite clearly that it has been dissociated from 
evil things, and it is knowledge which imparts 
this quality to intellect. 

When the soul becomes aware, it will prefer 
to dissolve the bond which ties it to matter, but 
when matter drags the soul along with it, it will not 
choose to dissolve the bond; the moment at which 
the soul chooses to break the connection is the 
moment at which it casts aside bodily pleasures 
such as sensual gratification, honours, wealth and 
authority. Any soul which has | freed itself from 
vice is entitled to make that choice. Sometimes, too, 
passion may bind the soul to vice. And since vices 
are the objects of free choice, they may go on 
endlessly. 

Although divine intellects have freedom of 
choice, still their motion is circular, because they 
incline fondly towards themselves. The motion of 
human souls, however, follows a straight path, 
since they tend towards the appetitive and the 
irascible, and draw these powers towards them, 
and become subject to the one, and subject to the 
other. 

When the rational soul submits to the at- 
tractive influence of the appetitive soul, it forfeits 
freedom of choice and becomes subject to coercion, 
and behaves badly. 

Pythagoras forbids enmity, because it is 


pernicious and causes suffering. 
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According to the doctrine of Empedocles, 
we have in us Love and Strife; through Strife we 
become dissolved and dissipated, and encounter 
pain, while through Love we are unified and meet 
with delight. By the agency of Love we are elevated, 
and by that of Strife we are made to sink, and our 
falling into evils of our own choosing occurs when 
we sink to the lower level, and our intellects enter 
the world of coming-to-be; we thus damage our 
faculties of thought, and cause them to abandon 
the good things that are properly theirs, and anyone 
who finds himself ailing in such a fashion as this 
will | find no ready cure. 

When the irrational soul is given its head, 
its conduct conforms to its nature, and becomes 
permissive in its looseness; and its restraint is ac- 
complished by thought. Thought imposes limits 
upon its activity by alternately giving it reasonable 
freedom, and then restraining it; it then gradually 
strengthens its grip upon it until it has it com- 
pletely under restraint. 

The soul departs from its source, takes up 
residence here, and becomes entangled with 
mortality, and sinks from its eminent place; then 
it returns from the abode of evil to its own world. 

1,62 Zeus is the one unique Father: He is father of 


Demons are souls which have been present 
in men, and have become divine; they emanate from 
the divine source, and are the means whereby the 
animal part of us gains respite from corporeal suf- 
ferings, which animality brings upon us. A soul 
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which has freed itself from bodily passivities at- 
tains a superior rank. 

God has knowledge of each demon, and of 
where it is to be found, just as a father knows his 
own offspring. The name “demon” is applied to all 
intellectual souls; those which are on the earth 
belong to the mortal species, whilst those that are 
above the earth are of the] heavenly species. 


63-65 There is a divine nature in man: if it adheres to 


these excellent admonitions, it will return to its 
own world, and be delivered from bodily suffering. 
This divine nature in man is the intellect, called 
also the rational soul; this nature is also called 
“priestly.” 

This nature exists in the controller of the 
Universe, and in all the gods and demons who are 
our guardians. The demons are deservedly the 
witnesses of humankind, since they are close to 
being the angels who are entrusted with their care. 

The priestly nature in us lives an intellectual 
life that is free from blemish and harm, and sees 
things in a mysterious way. When it acts according 
to its nature, it becomes free from these wearisome 
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bodily afflictions, and thus becomes purified and 
healed of the passivities which it acquires through 
irrationality. When the intellect succumbs to these 
passivities, they become diseases within it, because 
it comes to resemble a dumb animal, whereas if it 
overcomes them, it becomes master rather than 
slave, and leaves the passivities of the body behind 
| with the body, and is not subjected to them. As 
Socrates said when his fetters were removed: “I can 
feel a pain, but in my leg, not in myself”! 

It is our duty to let go of the senses and the 
animality that is in us, and to look upon them as 
something intrinsically alien to the intellect, since 
the intellect is the highest member of its class, whilst 
the animal faculty is the most inferior member of 
its class; and we ought to shun irrational fantasies, 
which are follies, blockages and obstacles, so that 
our true nature may be clarified and refined. 
Further, we should discard our passions, since these 
are not in keeping with this purified essential self, 
for they would render it murky and turbid. When the 
intellect shuns this squalid life of the senses, it be- 
comes pure and refined, and can abide by its natural 
and proper character, rather than conform to a 
course which is unrelated and alien to it. 
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67,68,69 Pythagoras commands us to combine purity | 
with the essential intellect, and to free it from the 
bonds which bind it to the irrational soul; he com- 
mands also, that man’s actions should be subject 
to the regulations of the intellect and of reason. 

The starting-point towards intellectual purity 
is the undertaking of practices such as will loosen 
| the bonds attaching it to the body, and release it 112b 
from its submission to the bestiality that is in it, 
and from whatever may defile its proper life. It is 
unseemly for a man to devote himself to his belly, 
or to be closely involved in anything that may pol- 
lute him. (We must not allow ourselves to be be- 
guiled by variety or sweetness of foodstuffs, but 
should rely upon foods that are beneficial and 
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he should aid the soul that has been purified in its 
essence, and whose substance has been cleansed 
of these vile reactions. Nor should we permit our- 
selves to consume stinking pieces of meat, or coarse 
- grains, because they darken the spirit and render the 
body gross, or variety of dishes, which allure our 
senses and induce them to crave all kinds of things, 
and render us no longer moderate but immoderate. 
Excessive drinking is also pernicious to the intellect. | 
It is vital that we only consume as much food as is 
necessary. 
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70,71 


The reason for Pythagoras’ commanding that 
diet be in accordance with reason is that the in- 
tellect is familiar with causes, and so that our con- 
duct may be governed by that which is best in us. 
Plato says that appetite is a snare which leads to 
disaster; but the intellect does not lead us to what is 
pleasurable, rather to what is most beneficial, and 
what is best for us is that throughout our lives we 
should be | capable of overcoming desire with the 
help of purity, so that the reactions to which the 
body is subject will not deceive us, and bring us 
near to desires which may destroy us and render ir- 
rational our noble natures. Instead we should 
submit to the nature of the good, which is our over- 
seer and our director, and which attends to our 
interests, not to what is harmful to us. 

Pythagoras concludes his discourse by 
promising us that if we submit to the intellectual 
nature, we shall travel to the ether which will be our 
home when we become gods, and that we shall be im- 
mortals, bloodless gods who will never die. 

In general terms, the conclusion of this 
inward discipline is for us the acquisition of the 
virtue whereby the intellect ascends and travels to 
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the source of repose, and is removed from bodily 
sufferings; hence the purpose of life for us is to 
become divine, and we realize this goal when the 
soul, in its essential nature, attains divinity, and is 
active according to its fundamental character — 
which is, since it is one of God’s creatures, to be by 
nature and immortal, possessing knowledge and 
having an intellective function. Through these ac- 
tivities it will join its own world, and revert to its 
eternal source. 

When once it becomes divine, it will endure 
for ever, immortally, and be transported from the 
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| nether world to the upper world, leaving behind ita 113b 


life of complexity to assume the life of simplicity 
which is proper to it; it will transcend the things 
which it has had to endure, which arise from mortal 
nature, and rid itself of the truly corruptive things 
which render it mortal and earthbound instead of 
heavenly and immortal. 

When the soul takes refuge in the ether, its 
so doing returns it from the world of becoming, 
from which it is fleeing, to its proper goal. Just as 
every natural body seeks its own proper world, so 
do souls flee from the world of becoming in their 
search for their proper world. 

The ether is the most exalted place that 
exists beneath the lunar sphere, receiving souls 
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that are fleeing from becoming and leading divine 
lives; for like always seeks like; thus that which is 
living a divine life always seeks out a stable and 
orderly environment, whilst that which is leading a 
life which is not divine but passive will seek an 
environment that is murky and disordered, and 
this place is to be found under the earth, opposite 
to the ether which is radiant and lucid and consists 
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of air which is clear, not turbid| or intermixed with 114a 


air from a lower region. It is this which is the abode 
of souls which have become pure, and this is their 
world. 

The Pythagoreans say that souls whose con- 
duct in life has been good are elevated to this place, 
and revolve in a circular motion which covers the 
whole of space in the sublunar region. 


Here breaks off the piece on the salient 

points of Pythagoras’ golden discourse, 

according to Proclus’ commentary, and to 
God be due praise and gratitude. 


